^6                                  JAMES,   DUKE   OF   YORK

in command at Nieuport when he heard of the death of Cromwell on
September 3. He at once arranged with Don Juan to be relieved of his
command, and joined Charles at Brussels, where the brothers discussed
new plans in view of the altered situation.

In the early summer of 1659 there was a plot in England, of which
the details are obscure, to pass over Charles and to place James on the
throne. There appears to be no evidence that James either counten-
anced this plot or was given any opportunity of discountenancing it.
The longest reference to this affair is in a letter to Charles from Sir
Allen Broderick, a royalist agent in England.

I have been long since commanded by those for whom I did first
negotiate to signify to your Majesty their joint resentments of the
injuries your Majesty receives by the Duke of York's agents, and
boldly to declare to your Majesty that, though they honour him
as the best and worthiest of their fellow subjects, yet will they
rather be traitors in abetting these people than any other who shall
presume to stand in competition with your Majesty. . . . There
is great opportunity used to procure some public invitation of
the Duke of York hither, which I humbly refer to your Majesty's
well-weighed considerations, since his arrival without your Majesty
will give some colour of truth to the unequal character they have
delivered.

The obscurity of parts of this passage (due no doubt partly to the fact
that it was written in cipher) does not seriously matter, its general
meaning is clear: that, while the general body of the active royalists in
England are sound for Charles, there are certain *'agents" of James who
are trying to promote his candidature for the throne. The use of the
word "agents" is unfortunate, for it implies that these men were acting
for James with his knowledge; if that had been the case there would
have been direct references to James's guilt in the nine or ten letters
on the subject which have been preserved. The nearest to such an
accusation is in a letter to Hyde from a royalist agent: "I have no other
motive than my duty to the King in reporting anything that may have
reflection on the Duke of York", which leaves the matter as open as it
behoves us to leave it.

In these letters the chief name mentioned is that of Father Peter
Talbot, the plder brother of Richard Talbot, James's friend, whom he
was to create Earl and subsequently Duke of Tyrconnel; Father Peter
was a Jesuit who in James's reign became titular Archbishop of Dublin.
It was, in fact, a Catholic plot, and it is very significant that even before